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GOOD WORDS.—XXII. 
We must keep our minds open to judge fairly and 
without prejudice the revealings which God makes 
through his faithful servants to-day. 


Richmond, Ind., 1901. FRANCES M. RoBINSON. 


THE SOUL. 
I. 
The Soul, 
Forever and forever—longer than soil is brown 
and solid—longer than water ebbs and flows. 


Il. 
Each is not for its own sake, 
I say the whole earth and all the stars in the sky 
are for religion’s sake. 


Ill, 
In this broad earth of ours, 
Amid the measureless grossness and the slag, 
Enclosed and safe within its central heart, 
Nestles the seed perfection. 


By every life a share or more or less, 
None born but it is born, conceal’d or unconceal’d 
the seed is waiting. 


IV. 
Do you not see, O my brothers and sisters? 
It is not chaos or death—it is form, union, plan— 
it is eternal life—it is Happiness. 


v. 
The song is to the singer, and comes back most to him, 
The love is to the lover, and comes back most to 
him—it cannot fail. 
VI. 
I see Hermes, unsuspected, dying, well-belov’d, saying 
to the people, Do not weep for me, 
This is not my true country, I have lived banish’d 
from my true country, I now go back there, 
I return to the celestial sphere where every one goes 
in his turn. —Walt Whitman. 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 
BUSINESS SESSIONS. 


(Concluded from last week. ) 


The George ‘School Committee’s Report was re- 
ceived, showing that there have been during the past 
year 221 pupils, of whom 189 are boarders and 32 
day pupils; 91 are girls and 130 boys; 130 are mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends; 41 have one parent a 


member; 50 are non-members. The average age is 
sixteen and one-third years. There are 20 teachers, 
of whom 17 are members. The net expenses of run- 
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ning the school for the year were $52,216.71, of 
which $30,621.69 was received from tuition; $21,- 
595.02 was made up from income on endowment 
funds. A new building for the Science Departments 
is being erected, a Friend having guaranteed the 
necessary funds. 

The report of the Trustees of the Yearly Meeting 
showed the amount and income of the yearly meet- 
ing’s invested funds as follows: The John M. George 
Fund of $423,247.60, from which an income of $21,- 
835.34 had been received, used for the George 
School; the Samuel Jeanes Fund of $104,920.28, in- 
come $4,938, used for repairing and building meet- 
ing houses; the Samuel Jeanes Fund of $202,538.25, 
income $9,730.40, used for the local Friends’ schools 
outside of Philadelphia; the Joseph Jeanes Fund of 
$206,758.05, income $11,006.73, used for quarterly 
meeting homes; the Mary Jeanes Fund of $30,- 
997.40, income $1,300, used as loans without interest 
to young Friends seeking an education; the Jacob 
Fretz Fund of $82,617.79, income $3,568.50, used 
for the George School; the Harriet W. Paiste Fund 
of $21,530.95, income $1,244.42, used for the George 
School; and two other funds, amounting to $1,505.64, 
with an income of $69.15. 

The report of the Committee on Education showed 
amounts used : $9,500 from the income of the Samuel 
Jeanes Fund, $1,300 from the income of the Mary 
Jeanes Fund, and $798.63 drawn from the yearly 
meeting’s treasury, making in all used during the 
year in educational interests, $12,598.63. The edu- 
cational needs of neighborhoods had been studied, 
with a view to making Friendly educational activity 
of most value in each case. Endeavors had been made 
to increase the local support of our schools, in addi- 
tion to that given from the funds at the disposal of 
the committee. In giving aid to individuals by loans 
without interest, the aim had been to establish with 
each young Friend thus aided a relation closer than 
the mere financial one and to use every endeavor to- 
ward helping the recipients to make of themselves 
good and useful men and women. The committee 
had been especially concerned for the religious influ- 
ence of the schools and for the mid-week school meet- 
ing as an opportunity in connection with this most 
important side of the educational work. Friends were 
urged to remember these meetings and those unable 
to attend regularly to make it a point to attend from 
time to time, as their presence, if but once or twice a 
year, would be a help to the meetings. The diffieulty 
of securing Friendly teachers was considered. Inter- 
est had been taken in the move for a training school 
for teachers at Swarthmore, and financial support had 
been given it. 

In the discussion William W. Birdsall wished 
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Friends could realize in all its significance the basis 
of Friendly education. The New England colleges 
were established definitely to lift the religious life 
of the communities. Our schools have not been for 
the education of professional ministers, but for every 
one of our members as ministers. The distinctively 
religious character and basis is not to be lost sight of. 
He hoped that we are growing more and more to be- 
lieve in it that way. That its one primary object is to 
make better men, to lift their lives to a higher plane. 


The report of the Committee on Boarding 
Homes showed the distribution of the income 
of the Joseph Jeanes Fund as follows: Phila- 
delphia Quarter, $1,704.39; Abington Quar- 
ter, $1,289.63; 3ucks, $1,459.63; Concord, 
$1,289.63; Caln, $348.78; Western, $1,334.21; 


Southern, $346.78; Burlington, $863.05; Haddon- 
field, $938.48; Salem, $943.90; Fishing Creek, 
$271.34. The number of Friends in the homes had 
been 161, of whom 140 were permanent and 20 tran- 
sient boarders. The total expense in maintaining 
homes had been $42,309.60, of which $10,787.82 had 
been paid from the income of the invested funds, 
$31,521.78 from outside sources. 

The Correspondent for Isolated Members, Eliza- 
beth Lloyd reported that 450 copies of the letter to 
these members had been sent out, a number of replies 


having been received. The number of letters re- 
turned because of inaccurate address had been 


smaller than ever before. A committee was appoint- 
ed to draft an epistle to these members from the pres- 
ent yearly meeting. 

The minutes of the Representative Committee or 
Meeting for Sufferings were read. During the year 
past there has been paid out from the income of the 
Samuel Jeanes Fund for meeting house purposes, of 
which the Representative Committee has the care, 
the following amounts for repairs: To Friends of Bur- 
lington, N. J., $100; Gwynedd, Pa., $100; Exeter 
(Reading), Pa, $181; Upper Greenwich, N. J., 


$140; Makefield, N. J., $300; Mullica Hill, 
N. J., $85.96; Goshen, Pa., $91.10; Green- 
wich, N. J., $145. In all $1,176.75 had 


been paid; $4200 had been asked for, but all claims 
had not as yet been acted on. In a meeting last fall a 
letter had been sent to President Roosevelt express- 
ing appreciation of his part in arranging the peace 
between Japan and Russia. The committee had ap- 
proved a catalogue of the records of the yearly meet- 
ing prepared by Morgan Bunting, and had arranged 
to print and distribute five hundred copies. 


The report of the Committee on First-day Schools 
was read. Members had made some visits to First-day 
schools during the year, which had been an inspira- 
tion to the visitors and an encouragement to the vis- 
ited. The sum of $12.72 had been spent in the work. 
It was suggested that older Friends could add much 
to the work by giving their presence and active in- 
terest, along with the younger members. One new 
school had been opened during the year. 

In the discussion, Edward H. Magill thought this 
a remarkable report. Ellwood Roberts told of the 





one new school, which had been started in a meeting 
house for many years closed, and which the Jeanes 
Fund had made it possible for the Friends of a neigh- 
boring meeting to repair. The attendance averaged 
over forty. Barclay Heacock made a plea that the 
elders give of their time to mingling in the First-day 
school interests, rather than to feel that all their time 
must be taken for making a living. John Kester, of 
Millville, Pa., said that visitors of other denomina- 
tions visiting their First-day school were struck with 
the large proportion of older members active in the 
work, and the great strength this seemed to be. 
Joseph Livezey thought it 4 mistake to urge older 
ones who do not see their way clear to take part in 
First-day school work. Because we feel called to a 
certain work we must not take it for granted that 
others must be called to the same, and urge it upon 
them. 

John L. Carver thought our First-day school and 
our educational work are too far apart. In consider- 
ing the education committee’s report it had been 
noted that Friendly education is primarily spiritual. 
That also is the primary interest of First-day school 
work. First-day school workers also are trying more 
and more to make their methods and attitude more 
truly educational. He would be glad to see the two 
lines of work together under the eare of one commit- 
tee on educational interests. 


A visit was received at this time from the women’s 
meeting, from Alice Robinson, of Baltimore, with 
a message from the Press Association of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting. While she knew the attachment of 
men to politics and to the newspaper that voiced each 
man’s particular political interests, yet she urged 
that they examine these papers as to their fitness to 
come into the home, bring their influence to bear to 
make them fit, and, failing that, to cease to let them 
come into the home. It meant much to the manage- 
ment to hear from a reader a word either of approval 
or disapproval. Perhaps if men did not spend First- 
day morning reading the Sunday paper their meeting 
would mean more to them. She also suggested that 
men see that their wives and daughters had money 
not only for those expenses of the household that 
usually are looked after by the women, but for their 
own, to be used to further their philanthropic and re- 
ligious concerns. The necessity that men join with 
the women in home making and in the bringing up of 
the children was also dwelt upon. 

On Fourth-day morning the answering of the 
Queries was taken up. Business and mid-week meet- 
ings were reported as neglected by many; four spoke 
of improvement in the attendance of mid-week meet- 
ings and two of improvement as to business meetings. 
In the discussion Joseph Livezey said we depend too 
much one upon another. To sit and listen is often 
helpful, but this is only the first stage of religious 
growth. We need to learn where the spring is and 
to go to it. Samuel Jones thought another cause 
that unfits our young people for true spiritual wor- 
ship is various kinds of entertainment and activity 
within our borders and without, not of a harmful 
nature in themselves, but tending to accustom us to 
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being entertained so that we look for it in meeting as 
well. It is also for the older ones to see to making it 
apparent that there is life in the meetings. John 
Kester, of Millville, called attention to the word of 
the prophet, “ For my people have committed two 
evils; they have forsaken me, the fountain of living 
waters, and hewed them out cisterns, broken cisterns, 
that can hold no water.” 

Jesse H. Holmes said that the business meeting 
was a good ground on which develop a sense for unity 
rather than victory. With the feeling of deference 
of Friend to Friend the feeling of difference melts 
away. The business meeting is not a place to win, not 
a place for executive action, but a training ground 
for love and unity. William Bancroft called atten- 
tion to the fact that the valuable consideration we 
had had of this query was not because of the answers 
that had been sent up, read and summarized, but be- 
‘ause of the personal consideration. The great im- 
portance of these questions is that we put them to 
ourselves individually. So much did he feel this that 
he would be willing to cease to send up written an- 
swers at all. This suggestion was received with some 
expression of unity from the body of the meeting. 

Fifth-day afternoon, in answers to the Third Query 
in regard to the maintenance of a free ministry men- 
tion was made in several reports of violation, by at- 
tendance with more or less regularity where paid 
ministers officiated, and to the neglect of our own 
meetings. Southern Half-Yearly Meeting added that 
Friends had no controversy with those who worship 
in a different way from themselves. In the discussion 
Lukens Webster was sorry that Friends should tend 
to co-operate with the churches. In doing so they 
seem to forget the history of the Church, which has 
never been the pioneer in forming right public opin- 
ion. Samuel Jones was in favor of a free ministry, 
but had nothing against giving freely to ministers, 
that they be not hindered in their service by want of 
means, which has been the custom of Friends always, 
both as individuals and as monthly meetings. Per- 
sonally he had never felt it right to accept half-fare 
on the railroads. He felt that there are others who 
do not receive such reduction yet who do quite as 
much good as the ministers. J. Russell Smith thought 
the subject was being considered in a one-sided way, 
from the minister’s standpoint. It would seem that 
some are ministering and some are not, which is a spe- 
cies of professionalism. There has been a curious de- 
velopment among us in this respect; we are not as we 
started out to be, all ministers; we expect certain 
ones to minister largely to us, which takes much time 
and attention away from the affairs of life, and yet 
we do not expect even to contribute toward the extra 
material burden thus taken up by them. 

In connection with the Fifth Query, which brings 
up the matter of using intoxicants, but does not in 
this yearly meeting make any mention of tobacco, 
Barclay Heacock said that the twin brother of alco- 
hol was tobacco. For twenty-five years the Discipline 
had contained a testimony against alcohol. Was it 
not time to bear testimony in regard to tobacco? 
Another Friend thought that the tobacco habit was 





doing more harm among our members than alcohol. 
Joseph Shortlidge brought up again the matter of 
smoking at Swarthmore. He spoke most earnestly 
against the new rule allowing the men to smoke in 
one of the college dormitories. He felt that the col- 
lege had put itself on the wrong side. He also felt 
that the Frrenps’ INTELLIGENCER had taken a wrong 
stand in the matter. President Swain, of Swarth- 
more College, asked for an opportunity to state the 
attitude of the college. He said the college was op- 
posed to the use of tobacco, now as ever. The ques- 
tion the college authorities had to deal with was how 
best to reduce the evil to a minimum. It had for- 
merly been felt that prohibition was the right way. 
Until last year that had been the rule. But that rule 
could not be enforced, it never had been enforced, it 
could not be without dismissing or refusing admis- 
sion to many Friends who ought to be educated at the 
Friendly College. The conclusion was reached that 
it would be better to have a rule that could be en- 
forced. It was found on inquiry that Friends gener- 
ally were not in the habit of dealing with their sons 
in this matter by the method of prohibition. As a 
matter of fact there has been less smoking at the Col- 
lege under the new rule. The new rule is that no 
tobacco shall be used by students except in Wharton 
Hall. The old rule was that the use of tobacco was 
prohibited under penalty of expulsion, which it had 
been found impracticable to enforce. President 
Swain was subjected to sharp cross examination from 
the body of the meeting. Guion Miller, of Maryland, 
a graduate of the college, testified that during his 
time at college tobacco was used, and those who did it 
had to sneak off the grounds to do it, which had a 
doubly demoralizing effect. He was satisfied that 
the rule of prohibition could not be enforced; when 
parents do not prohibit, the college cannot. Friendly 
parents seem to believe in and practice moral influ- 
ence rather than force; this was now the policy of the 
college. He hoped this meeting would not feel that 
Swarthmore encouraged smoking. 

Some of the answers to the Sixth Query said, “‘ No 
children placed from among Friends except some 
away at boarding school.” Guion Miller questioned 
whether this was in any sense a violation of the 
query, which had originally referred to children 
bound out as apprentices. In localities where there 
are no Friends’ schools, could it be a violation to send 
one’s children away to school? Wm. W. Birdsall said 
it could only mean placing our children permanent- 
ly away from the influence of Friends. In sending a 
son or daughter to school or college one should select 
the one which, in the light of his Quaker faith seemed 
best. If in this light it seemed best to send to another 
than a Quaker institution, certainly the testimony 
would not be violated. Lewis V. Smedley agreed 
that the query did not refer to sending children away 
to school. Further he felt that no sacrifice was made 
in so sending children out among others, remember- 
ing the influence that they may have as coming from 
Friendly homes. Samuel Ash called attention to the 
fact that in many localities the public schools are al- 
most the same as under the care of Friends. Sanford 
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Campbell urged that Friends be more active in the 
management of schools, not only those under the care 
of our meetings, but also the public and other schools. 
Thus might we so enlarge the sphere of Friendly care 
that no child need ever be placed from under the 
Friendly influence. 

In connection with the Ninth Query on war and 
arbitration, David Ferris could not refrain from 
again taking up the concern that had been before the 
meeting at an earlier session, and in regard to which 
the meeting had made its decision. He read a paper, 
in part as follows: 

The answers to this query intimate that we gen- 
erally bear a faithful testimony against war and the 
incitements thereto, but the decision of this yearly 
meeting that we will not memorialize Congress to 
adopt the McCall resolution is sad evidence to me 
that this war fever which has swept over our country 
has also influenced Friends and this yearly meeting. 
A Friend said that “ men of equal intelligence and 
honesty differ on this subject, and we who have not 
studied the question as deeply as the members of our 
Congress are not qualified to pass upon the govern- 
ment’s policy.” The people are supposed to be sov- 
ereign in this country, and if they are not qualified 
to pass upon government policy they ought to be. 
This idea seems to me to be giving up government by 
the people and for the people and acquiesced in will 
lead to despotism. Men and women of honesty, sin- 
eerity and intelligence and piety have perpetrated 
every enormity and barbarity that human ingenuity 
could invent. It may be that General Wood was sin- 
cere in believing that the six hundred Moros at Mt. 
Dajo should all be slaughtered; but oh, my Friends, 
are we to give up our judgment to these congressmen 
and warriors and help them carry on this war of sub- 
jugation and cruel oppression? For I believe we do 
morally help them by such a decision as we came to 
last Third-day, and so do our war newspapers of this 
city; they are exultant. “ Art thou too become like 
us?” is their tone. They proudly name some of those 
Friends who have opposed this memorial. This war 
demoralization has deeply and mournfully entered 
our Society, a peace people from its origin. If it were 
not so we could not have shut our hearts to the earn- 
est appeal for their liberty, for which they have been 
so earnestly striving for many generations. “ Right- 
eousness only can truly exalt a nation. We must 
surely suffer for doing wrong, nations as individuals. 
“God is not mocked.” ‘* As ye sow so shall you reap; 
if you sow to the flesh you shall of the flesh reap cor- 
ruption.” We as a nation have sown to the flesh and 
are reaping—and must continue to reap—an awfui 
harvest of corruption. 

Joel Borton hoped it would not go out that the 
Friends of this yearly meeting are opposed to the 
McCall resolution. William W. Birdsall called atten- 
tion to the great progress that the world has made 
and is making toward the cessation of war. It is true 
that the civilized countries are armed camps; but it 
was not so very long since they were battlefields. 
The memory of men here present would run back to 
a time when Europe was a cataclysm of war, not na- 


tion against nation, but many nations at once. He 
pointed out the significance of the recent Congress of 
Nations at Algeciras, and of the North Sea incident 
between Russia and England. War is gone as be- 
tween the leading nations of the world. From now 
on it will ever be impossible for any of them to go to 
war with each other. Richard Darlington agreed to 
this, but noted that we are not effectively opposing 
preparation for war, for war that will never be 
fought. Ellwood Roberts eulogized President Roose- 
velt, and would not have one word go out from this 
meeting seeming to criticize him. 


In answering the Eleventh Query statistics were 
given of the First-day schools. There are in all 70 
of these schools, of which 63 are under the care of 
monthly meetings. There are 515 officers and teach- 
ers, of whom 436 are members of the Society of 
Friends; 4,105 pupils, of whom 2,246 are members, 
and 354 have one parent a member; 1,754 of the pu- 
pils are adults; there are about 17,223 books in the 
First-day school libraries. Eight of the First-day 
schools are in Philadelphia Quarter, with 594 pupils; 
8 in Bucks, with 501 pupils; 14 in Concord, with 827 
pupils; 8 in Western, with 383 pupils; 10 in Abing- 
ton, with 492 pupils; 2 in Caln, with 90 pupils; 2 in 
Southern; 6 in Burlington, with 283 pupils; 4 in Had- 
donfield, with 334 pupils; 6 in Salem, with 409 pu- 
pils; 2 in Fishing Creek, with 102 pupils. 

The treasurer’s report showed the total expenses 
of the yearly meeting to have been for the year, 
$6,955.63. The sum of $4,500 had been raised in 
quotas from the quarterly meetings, and a similar 
sum was ordered raised the coming year. 

A memorial of Allen Fliteraft, that had been pre- 
pared by Chester Monthly Meeting, and approved by 
Concord Quarterly Meeting and the Representative 
Committee of the Yearly Meeting, was read and ap- 
proved. 


On Sixth-day afternoon report was made of the 
schools. There are in all 26 schools, with 148 teach- 
ers, of whom 84 are members of the Society; and 
1,902 pupils, of whom 361 are members, 118 having 
one parent a member. Twenty-one of the schools at- 
tend mid-week meeting for worship. The schools are 
distributed among the quarterly meetings as follows: 
Philadelphia, 7 schools, with 74 teachers, of whom 
47 are members; 910 pupils, of whom 128 are mem- 
bers, and 30 have one parent a member; Abington, 5 
schools, with 17 teachers, of whom 8 are members, 
and 218 pupils, of whom 58 are members, and 25 one 
parent a member; Bucks, 2 schools, 2 teachers, both 
members; 30 pupils, of whom 3 are members, and 5 
have one parent a member; Concord, 5 schools, 29 
teachers, of whom 9 are members; 412 pupils, of 
whom 41 are members, and 25 one parent a member; 
Western, 2 schools, 6 teachers, of whom 3 are mem- 
bers; 81 pupils, of whom 29 are members, and 15 
have one parent a member; Burlington, 1 school, 1 
teacher; 17 pupils, of whom 5 are members and 3 
have one parent a member; Haddonfield, 2 schools, 16 
teachers, of whom 12 are members; 182 pupils, of 
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whom 84 are members, and 7 have one parent a mem- 
ber; Salem, 1 school, 1 teacher, who is a member; 9 
pupils, of whom 2 are members, and 4 have one par- 
ent a member; Fishing Creek, 1 school, 2 teachers, 
both members; 43 pupils, of whom 11 are members, 
and 4 have one parent a member. 

Samuel Ash noted that one-third of the children 
in our schools are Friends, while in the First-day 
schools about two-thirds are members. All these chil- 
dren not members coming under Friendly influence 
give an excellent opportunity for extending the in- 
fluence of the principles and testimonies we believe 
in. We ought to let them know that the way is open 
for them to join with us if any of them become con- 
vinced of these principles. Nathaniel Richardson 
said he supposed no subject was dearer to the hearts 
of this people than this of education. As compared 
with the opportunity, the religious influences we 
throw about all these children are meager and even 
pitiful; and yet we are conscious that spiritual devel- 
opment is the side of education in which we are most 
interested. This is the great end, to educate them 
for freedom in Christ. Unless we avail ourselves of 
this opportunity our educational work goes largely 
for naught. 

An epistle to the isolated members was read and 
approved, as was one to the six yearly meetings af- 
filiated with this one. David Henry Wright hoped 
that we might soon widen the field of this eorrespond- 
ence, and include London Yearly Meeting. John 
Kester, of Millville, had had the same concern on his 


mind all the week. A good deal of unity was expressed 


with this over the body of the meeting. Samuel Ash, 
chairman of the epistle committee, said that the mat- 
ter had been considered by the committee, but they 
had taken the ground that they had no authority to 
act. 

Statistics were presented showing the membership 
of the yearly meeting to be 11,045, of whom 1,680 
were under ey: one years of age. There had 
been 59 birth and 225 deaths. The total gain had 
been 294, the total loss 387. These were distributed 
as follows: Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, 2,711; 
under twenty-one, 348; net loss, 26; Abington, 1,294; 
under twenty-one, 174; net loss, 12; Bucks, 1,224; 
under twenty-one, 140; net loss, 31; Concord, 1,654: 
under twenty-one, 275; = gain, 8; Caln, 311; un- 
der twenty-one, 49; ; Western, 1,277; under 
twenty-one, 234; net loss, 10; Southern, 157; under 
twenty-one, 21; net loss, 3; Burlington, 490; under 
twenty-one, 69; net loss, 7; Haddonfield, 762; under 
twenty-one, 173; net gain, 2; Salem, 930; under 
twenty-one, 162; net loss, 11; Fishing Creek, 228; 
under twenty-one, 35; net loss, 5. 

The Committee on Change of Discipline was not 
ready to report finally, but recommended that the 
Concord proposition in regard to the queries be 
printed in the minutes so that it might be well under- 
stood in all the meetings. Ellwood Roberts suggested 
that the committee be empowered to take up the 
whole matter of the queries and: suggest revision of 
them. A Friend remarked that any change of dis- 
cipline has to come up through a monthly and quar- 
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terly meeting and cannot be originated in the yearly 
meeting. The matter was quietly passed by. 

A memorial of Isaac H. Hillborn that had been 
prepared by the monthly meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia (Race Street), and approved by Phila- 
delphia Quarterly Meeting and the Representative 
Committee, was read and approved. 


“THE JUNGLE.” 


Upton Sinclair seems to have been actuated by a 
two-fold purpose in writing “ The Jungle, a Story of 
Packingtown ”; first, to portray vividly the terrible 
conditions that result when ignorant foreign laborers 
are exploited by soulless corporations; and, second, 
to convince the reader that the best remedy for these 
evils is Socialism. 

The story tells the misfortunes that befell a Lithu- 
anian family, who were lured to America by what 
seemed to them high wages for work, not knowing 
that food, shelter and clothing were just as high in 
proportion. After learning how much money must 
go for rent they were victimized by a real estate 
agent who sold them a freshly-painted old house for 
a new one, on the installment plan, charging three 
times as much as the house was worth, and not telling 
them until after the deed was signed that each month- 
ly payment must be accompanied by half as much 
more for interest on the unpaid money. Of course 
some of the workers in the family were thrown out 
of employment before the house was paid for, so that 
they were unable to meet their payments and were 
turned into the street, losing all the hard-earned 
money they had put into their poor little home. 
Then the house was once more freshly painted and 
was sold to another familv (the fifth) to be victim- 
ized in the same way. 

The writer makes the mistake of piling too many 
misfortunes upon one family, but no one can read 
his story without feeling that he is describing horrors 
that really exist, or have recently existed, in and 
around the packing houses of Chicago. He tells of 
embalmed beef such as poisoned our soldiers in the 
war with Spain; of diseased and maimed animals, 
slaughtered after dark by a special set of men; of the 
foul and refuse meat that goes into sausage in some 
of the houses; of the accidents that are caused by the 
conditions surrounding the workmen, often disabling 
them for life, but for which the law does not make 
the employer responsible. These evils continue to 
exist largely because the packers—or, in other words, 
the Beef Trust—are so powerful politically. A part 
of their power comes through the votes of their ig- 
norant employees, who are naturalized before they 
understand English, and are paid two dollars apiece 
for their votes, not knowing or caring what they are 
voting for. 

The description of the vice that is the natural ac- 
companiment of unbridled power, political corrup- 
tion and abject poverty is more detailed than it need 
to have been, making the volume unfit read- 
ing for those who have not reached matur- 
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ity. Moreover, the story is a _ succession of 
dark shadows, with hardly a glimmer of light 
until the hero meets with the Socialists. Then 
he is given work that is endurable and is treated as a 
man and a brother. He is inspired by the hope of 
the good time coming when the workers will own the 
factories in which they work, and grinding competi- 
tion will cease. He is told that this can only be 
brought about through the ballot-box, he begins to 
understand what it means to be a citizen, and his vote 
is no longer for sale. 

When this book first appeared most of the critics 
pronounced it an exaggeration. President Roosevelt 
was astounded at the disclosures contained, and at 
once sent for the author. While the guest of the 
President, Upton Sinclair told how he had lived in 
Packingtown with his family, had joined the Socialist 
societies there, and had thus become acquainted with 
the men who had a part in the horrible things de- 
scribed in his story. The President sent Labor “Com- 
missioner O'Neill and Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury Reynolds to Chicago to make an investiga- 
tion. A dispatch from Washington to the Philadel- 
phia Ledger states that they have done so and found 
that Sinclair had not exaggerated the actual condi- 
tions. 

Many who read this narrative, which has been 
styled ** The Uncle Tom’s Cabin of Wage Slavery,” 
will have their hearts stirred as never before, and 
will want to do something right away to better the 
condition of unskilled laborers. They will probably 
not be convinced that Socialism is the remedy for the 
evils portrayed, but they will realize that whenever 
a striké, instead of being arbitrated, is crushed by the 
power of organized capital, many of the defeated 
workmen will leave the labor union, join the Socialist 
organization, and swell the Socialist vote at the next 


election. E. L. 








HOME INFLUENCE IN SCHOOLS. 


{At a recent meeting of the Current Events Class of the 
West Chester, Pa., New Century Club, some good papers were 
read concerning the co-operation of parents and teachers. We 
give an extract from a paper that was especially suggestive as 
to the responsibility which the mother in the home bears 
toward the school.] 

It is the mother’s province to hold the child to the 
school work, and by her interest and sympathy to in- 
spire him to earnest and consistent effort. To do 
this the mother may be obliged to give up some of 
her pleasures and private interests, but she will be 
more than repaid for any sacrifice in the closer inti- 
macy which will grow up between herself and her 
child. 

It is the mother’s duty to see to it that her children 
are in the best of physical health, and to insure this 
she must restrict her children’s social outings to Fri- 
day and Saturday evenings. A wholesome, substan- 
tial breakfast is an essential to the child who is to do 
good work in school. A teacher was quoted as hav- 
ing said: “ A good breakfast is most essential to the 
pupils. If they come to school after a_hastily- 
snatched breakfast they are by eleven o’clock hungry 








and testy, not able to give their best thought to their 
work.” 

It is the child’s right to have a quiet, comfortable 
place for study. This may necessitate the sacrifice of 
dining room or parlor during the evening, but it is a 
sacrifice that pays. 

The wardrobe of the school boy or girl ought to 
be carefully looked to by the thoughtful mother. 
Clothing ought to be neat and comfortable, but when 
I see low shoes worn on the street in the winter time, 
and girls wearing waists too thin for either modesty 
or comfort, I feel that there is something wrong 
somewhere. The long chains and the quantity of 
jewelry affected by many school girls distract the at- 
tention of themselves and their neighbors from the 
studies. In many respects a uniform for school girls 
and boys would be excellent, but this, of course, can- 
not be required in a public school. 

Mothers ought to visit the schools frequently, not 
only because of the pleasure it gives their children, 
but because it brings them more closely i in touch with 
the school work, and encourages the teacher. A note 
of approval of work done by a good teacher slipped 
into the report when it is returned to school will be 
wonderfully appreciated by her. The mother may 
improve the child’s reading at home by having him 
read aloud to her, and in many other little ways sup- 
plement the work of the school room.—West Chester 
Local News. 








LABOR AND MILITARISM. 
[From The Friend (London) ]. 


In the course of an editorial article entitled 
“Down with Weapons,” the Labor Leader says: 
“We are opposed to every device that tends to en- 
courage military sentiment or increase military 
power. We believe that militarism is the most alien 
institution in modern civilization; that it is repugnant 
to every Socialist sentiment, and constitutes the most 
wasteful, most retarding and most unmanly influence 
in modern states.” 

“‘ Whatever was fine in the spirit of the warriors— 
the courage to face bodily danger for a right cause, 
the defiance in great stress of pain and death, the 
mighty lifting of the arm, and the exaltation in over- 
coming terrible onsets—these things have passed al- 
most completely out of the circumstance of modern 
warfare. War to-day has become a cowardly, hid- 
ing and maneuvering game.” 

“We stand up, therefore, as Socialists, whole- 
heartedly against the superstition of militarism. We 
are not fighting the priest out of our schools to put 
the drum-major in. Let those who care for fighting 
for South African millionaires, and every Imperialist 
enterprise, go and do it. But let us give our hearts 
and hands to better things. Invasion may come. It 
will come just as soon, maybe, as we adopt compul- 
sory military service. Militarism provokes militar- 
ism. But for ourselves, we had a thousand times 
rather risk invasion than conscription. If the worst 
came to the worst, we could die gloriously fighting 
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not only for our land, but for what is greater than our 
land—the cause of universal peace.” 

These extracts are significant as illustrating the at- 
titude of the best thought of the Labor Party and of 
Socialists on the subject of war. 


THE LITERATURE OF THE BIBLE.—VIL. 


There may have been bands of traveling singers in 
Israel—bards who sang the ballads of love ond war 
at the court and at the feasts. Num. 21: 27 uses a 
word which is generally translated, “ They that speak 
in proverbs,” but what follows is not a proverb, but a 
song. This is true also in Ps. 78: 2, and Hab. 2: 6, 
where the word occurs as a noun. This makes it 
probable that the participial form * mashal,” used in 
Num. 21: 27, means those who sing ballads. That 
there was music probably of this kind at David’s 
court is shown by the account in 2 Sam. 19: 31-35, 
where David, in gratitude to an old man, Barzillai, 
who had shown him kindness, invited him to come 
and live at the court. But the old man refuses, and, 
among other reasons arising from his age, says, “‘ Can 
I hear any more the voice of singing men and sing- 
ing women?” Probably the feasts were also occa- 
sions when singing was a part of the day’s proceed- 
ings and when the »y may have had the traveling bards 
to “help the singing of the people. At least the Deu- 
teronomic law commands people to rejoice! “ Ye 


shall rejoice in all that ye put your hand unto, ye and 


your households ” (Deut. 12: 7). These joyous fes- 
tival occasions no doubt strengthened the impulse to 
song. When the Israelites became agriculturalists 
instead of nomads, at the entering into Canaan, many 
new and richer elements entered into their lives. As 
they learned from the Canaanites how to cultivate 
the land they also absorbed many of the elements of 
their religion. The three agricultural feasts, especi- 
ally, were so completely taken up that they were ever 
after regarded as a part of the original Y ahweh relig- 
ion. While m: iny bad elements were also absorbed that 
had to be cast out in the prophetic period, yet, on the 
whole, the period from the entering into Canaan 
through the development and establishment of the 
monarchy was an important one for literature, be- 
cause elements came into Israel’s life that determined 
that her natural tendencies to song should be devel- 
oped into literature and not the literature of a tribe 
merely. In this period national life grew up and with 
it intense patriotism and devotion to Israel’s God. 
The “ Song of Deborah ” shows the feeling of loyalty 
to Israel and Yahweh which would soon produce a 
nation. In the better-organized life in Canaan, then, 
and especially when the monarchy was established, 
song held its place both at the court and in the relig- 
ious festivities. In Israel, then, as in other nations, 
just before the period of books, there comes the 
period of bards. Hebrew, like English and German, 
literature, can look back to a romantic period of trav- 
eling singers who helped keep the songs already pro- 
duced and give incentive to the penanetins of more. 
The song given in Num. 21: 27, as sung by the 
bards, is a war-song. It may have been also in the 
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Come to Heshbon! 

Built, yea established be the city of Sihon; 
For fire went forth from Heshbon! 

Flame from the city of Sihon 

It consumed Ar of Moab, 

The lords of the high places of Arnon. 


Woe to thee, Moab! 

Thou art lost, people of Chemosh! 

He hath given over his sons unto flight, 
And his daughters unto captivity, 

Unto the King of the Amorites, Sihon! 


Then we shot at them—he was lost— 
Heshbon unto Dibon— 

And we wasted them even unto Nophah, 
With fire unto Medeba.* 


This song is very hard to understand, because it 
says nothing about Israel. The context in which it is 
placed (Num. 21: 21-31) explains that Sihon, king 
of the Amorites, had taken the place from the king 
of Moab, and then Israel dispossessed Sihon. Then 
the song is almost entirely about the fall of Moab. 
Their god, Chemosh, forsook the m, and they fell into 
the hands of Sihon. It ce rtainly looks as though this 
were an Amorite song, borrowed by the Israelites! 
But it seems to have been made familiar by the bands 
of traveling singers. The song itself does not contain 
many poetic elements. The lines fall into couplets of 
synonymous parallelism, except the line “ Unto the 
king of the Amorites, Sihon! ” for which reason some 
have thought this line a later addition, in which case 
the song could be read as a celebration of Israel’s vic- 
tory over Moab.+ But it would be hard to imagine 
any motive for such an addition, and would therefore 
seem better to take the song just as it stands without 
its context as a song of the Amorites. This, then, 
becomes another witness to the close connection 
which there was in this period between the life of 
Israel and that of other tribes in Palestine. There 
are a few other fragments which may have formed 
parts of the songs of the “ singing men and singing 
women.” 1 Sam. 18: 6 may be the refrain of a song 
celebrating victories of David. 


Saul hath slain his thousands, 
And David his ten thousands. 


Another is a couplet celebrating one of the great 
deeds of Samson (Jud. 15: 16): 


With the jawbone of an ass I have piled them in heaps; 
With the ahaa of an ass I have killed a thousand men. 


Also the words of the Philistines when they had 
taken Samson (Jud. 16: 24): 


Our God has given into our hands 
Our enemy 
The devastator of our country 
And the man who multiplied our slain. 
An example of riddles written in couplets used at 
merry-makings is the riddle of Samson (Jud. 14: 
14; also Jud. 14: 18): 


Out of the eater came forth food, 
From the strong came forth sweetness. 


* Briggs—* The Study of the Holy Scriptures, p. 413. 
7 cf. G. A. Smith’s “ Historical Geography,” p. 560. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 2, 1906. 


We are glad to announce to the readers of 
Frienps Inreruicencer that from this date, Sixth 
month 1st, 1906, we shall have associated with us on 
the editorial staff ELizaneru Powerit Bonp, whose 
ready pen and watchful care will aid us in keeping 
our paper in the direction of moral and spiritual up- 
lift which has ever been, and will continue to be, its 
constant aim. Though she may not always be in the 
immediate vicinity of our publication office, this 
makes small difference in these days of quick and con- 
stant intercourse, and her many friends may rejoice 
that she will still be in close touch with the Friendly 
movements in which we are all so deeply interested. 








AFTER YEARLY MEETING. 


Friends have sometimes felt disappointed that so 
little seemed to be accomplished at yearly meet- 
ing. It appears to be a conservative body, dis- 
inclined to take any action and inclined almost 
to be impatient of those who hold the floor with 
ever so live a discussion of present-day topics, to the 
delay of epistles from other yearly meetings, reports 
from committees and consideration of the “ state of 
society.”” Yet these last-named are exactly what the 
yearly meeting is for. It is a time of review rather 
than of taking action. The place to do things is in 
the monthly meeting. The yearly meeting is not like 
a synod, or general assembly, or other high and su- 
preme authority in the Church. It is simply a com- 
ing together of the smaller meetings of which it is 
composed. It is not an authority over these, but a 
servant of them. Its duty is not to pass laws to gov- 
ern them, nor to lay out for them what they are to 
do. It is rather for them to tell it what to do. The 
yearly meeting is a time of taking stock. The smaller 
meetings come together to let one another know what 
they are doing, what is the condition of the Society 
within their several borders, to lay before one an- 
other their various problems, and to counsel together. 
Reports come up through standing committees, 
through the answering of the queries and through 
the verbal expression of individual members. If all 
the constituent meetings have been active and alive, 
and have done their duty in reporting their activity 
and their concern, the time of the yearly meeting will 
be fully taken with the annual review and conference 


on questions naturally arising from such review, and 
no time will be left for originating business. 

Just as the individual meeting becomes dull and 
lifeless unless its individual members are filled with 
the life and are faithful to the best that is in them, 
so the yearly meeting can be a live one only in so far 
as its constituent branches have been alive and faith- 
ful. 

The whole year, then, though not consciously so, 
would be a preparation for yearly meeting; and from 
this annual review of Friendly activities and interests 
and counseling together, Friends would return to 
their home meetings with renewed interest in the 
local work, broader views of its possibilities and new 
light on problems that remained to be worked out. 

If during the deliberations of vearly meeting it 
had oceurred to some Friend that certain parts of 
the Discipline ought to be changed, instead of spring- 
ing the question then and there and being disap- 
pointed that the vearly meeting did not turn aside 
from its work to take up this detail, mental note 
should be made and the concern carried back home 
to be taken up and carefully considered by the home 
meeting. After such consideration, a proposition, 
having been put into clear and definite shape, it 
might rightly be carried on to be considered by the 
wider conference of Friends in the quarterly meet- 
ing, and so on perhaps to the yearly meeting. This 
would not only be following the time-honored way of 
the Society and of the Discipline, but it would be fol- 
lowing an orderly way and a way more likely to bring 
good results. 

If we feel concerned as to certain moral or relig- 
ious matters that have political bearings, and that 
such a Society as ours ought to be able to help in 
clearing up and in educating public opinion upon, let 
us not wait till vearly meeting and then be disap- 
pointed if the meeting is not ready to take the action 
it seemed to some of us ought to be taken. Let us 
not think because of this rejection of an untimely 
proposition, that Friends have ceased to have a con- 
cern for the welfare of their fellow-men. Let us 
rather set about to do all that is possible to keep 
Friends, through the philanthropic committees, so 
thoroughly in touch with those phases of public life 
which might be improved by Friendly influence, that 
by the time vearly meeting comes around again the 
philanthropic report may contain such information 
and such suggestion as may be made the basis of im- 
portant resolutions. By such a course, working up 
through the standing committees, the way could be 
prepared toward yearly meeting pronouncements that 
would be looked for by many more than our own 
members. 

The vearly meeting may be the rounding out of 
the year’s work of the Society, and also the starting 
point of a new year’s activity and concern. 








The union of the Presbyterian Church of the 
United States and the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church is now an accomplished fact, as but two mem- 
bers of the General Assembly voted against it. One 
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cannot help respecting the courage of these two men, 
who were willing to be ridiculed rather than appear 
to assent to what they believed was a mistake, and 
who requested that they might be put on record as 
having voted against the union. 

The Assembly approved the proposed federation of 
the evangelical Churches for charitable and humane 
work. This work is to include marriage and divorce, 
Sabbath desecration, social evils, child labor, the rela- 
tion of labor to capital, problems that are*created by 
foreign immigration, the bettering of the conditions 
of the laboring classes, and the moral and religious 
training of the young. With the exception of the last 
subject, about which there would naturally be honest 
difference of opinion, we see no reason why the 
Churches that are not evangelical could not work 
hand in hand with the Churches that have been ad- 
mitted to this federation. 


Torrey and 
greater enthusiasm in 


Alexander appear to be arousing 
Atlanta, Ga., than was mani- 
fested Philadelphia. One result of the meetings 
there is said to be the restitution by a number of 
persons of money obtained dishonestly. One young 
man interrupted Dr. Torrey in his sermon to say that 
he had just paid $30 which should have been paid five 
vears before. The desire to pay one’s debts is an evi- 
dence of real conversion, if the debts are paid “ with- 
out ostentation or vain display,” but to make such 
payment a part of a public sensation does not secm 
quite in line with the teachings of Jesus. 


The folly of permitting creeds to rule churches 
and individuals, to the detriment of both, was the 
theme of an address by one of the ministers, at the 
concluding session of the Pennsylvania State Associa- 
tion of Congregational Churches. He said: 

“Our creed should never interfere with our spir- 
itual growth. There are times when creeds resemble 
an iron band encircling the trunk of a tree. The 
iron refuses to vield and the tree’s growth is stunted. 
Rather than that our creeds should have the quality 
of the bark on a tree, which furnishes a protection 
without hindering the development of the living 
thing it encloses.” 


One of the leading woman suffragists of England 
is reported as having barricaded her house in order to 
keep out the officers who have come to collect the tax 
assessed on her, on the ground that those who are not 
allowed to vote should not be taxed. Her attitude on 
this question does not commend itself to believers in 
the teachings of Jesus. If she cannot conscientionsly 
pay her taxes she would command a much larger fol- 
lowing by passive resistance, refusing to pay the tax, 
but allowing the officers to take and sell any of her 
possessions in order to obtain the amount of the tax, 
if they chose to do so. Some of the world’s greatest 
moral victories have been gained by passive resist- 
ance, 


The sudden passage by the Senate of a radical meat 
inspection bill may lead the public to believe that as 
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soon as that law is in force the danger of eating dis- 
eased and filthy meat will be done away with. But 
it must be remembered that the United States Gov- 
ernment has to do only with meat intended for trans- 
portation to another State or country. Diseased cat- 
tle may still be kept by themselves and slaughtered 
for consumption within the State, unless the State 
enacts and enforces laws that prohibit this. It fol- 
lows that it is one of the duties devolving upon all 
who are concerned for fheir neighbors’ health, as well 
as their own, to find out what laws have been enacted 
by their own State, and what is the actual condition 
of things in the slaughter houses in their own cities. 


Commissioner Whipple, of the State Forest, Fish 
and Game Department, has served notice to the mil- 
liners of New York State that he intends to enforce 
the law prohibiting the possession or sale of bodies or 
feathers of wild birds, whether taken in that State or 
elsewhere. It would not be necessary to have such 

law as this on the statute books if women were 
really as sympathetic as they have the credit of being. 
Many a woman who cannot bear to see a bird killed 
by a cat will wear a stuffed bird on her hat without 
ecompunction. And, although women have been in- 
formed again and again of little birds left to perish 
of starvation because the mother birds are killed to 
obtain the beautiful aigrettes highly prized for 
ornament, these aigrettes continue to be even 
by women who are active in philanthropic work. If 
there is any reader of the INTELLIGENCER who wears 
an aigrette, whether natural or artificial, we hope this 
paragraph may quicken her conscience, so that she 
will no longer feel comfortable in countenancing a 
fashion which brings suffering and death to so many 
of our bird friends, 


worn, 


NEBRASKA FRIENDS AND NAVAL 
EXPENDITURE. 

At the Nebraska Half Yearly Meeting of the 

ciety of Friends, held in Lineoln, Neb., Fourth 

month, 1906, from 28th to 30th, the following was 


» So- 


adopted as expressing the views of the meeting, and 


made a part of the minutes. The clerk was instructed 
to send a copy of the same, properly endorsed, to the 
Representatives and Senators from Nebraska, now in 
Washington, in behalf of the Society: 

“In view of the kindly messages that have come 
to us as a people from all the nations of Europe, 
through the President, because of the great misfor- 
tune that has come upon the inhabitants of San Fran- 
cisco, expressing the largest sympathy for that 
stricken community, it is our glad privilege to recog- 
nize the spirit in which they were sent, as evidence 
that “ We are all Brethren,” and we cannot therefore 
consistently with this relationship, approve any addi- 
tion to the appropriation for naval expenditure of any 
sums of money for building more and larger war 
ships, and we ask our Representatives and Senators 
to object to such a procedure. 

(Signed) “ OCaTHERINE A. Carr, Clerk.” 


It was my privilege to present this resolution, 
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adopted by the Nebraska Half Yearly Meeting, held 
in Lincoln, and to see that a copy of the same was sent 
to each member of the House of Representatives and 
each of the Senators from Nebraska. 

This has been done, and also to many other people, 
some to Senators from other States. 

It may interest readers of the INTELLIGENCER to 
know that the Friends in Iowa and Ilkinois have “ lit 
their candles from ours,” and are considering the 
same movement. A personal letter, enclosing a copy 
of this resolution, was also sent to Henry Vivian, 
M.P., London, England, who, on the 6th instant, in- 
troduced into the House of Commons a resolution 
asking the English Government to reduce the ex- 
penditure for armaments and to press for general 
submission of the subject to the next International 
Convention at The Hague. 

It is a most encouraging sign of the time coming 
—‘when the swords shall be beaten into plow 
shares *—to be able to say that Sir Edward Grey, 
Foreign Secretary, replied to the resolution, saying, 
that “ The government weleomed the resolution, and 
he hoped that other nations would regard it as an in- 
vitation from the British House of Commons to re- 
spond to their feeling in this matter.” 

Surely this ought to meet with swift response, and 
especially from this nation of ours, whose language is 
the same, and which has an ancestry in common with 
that of the people of England. 

If vou can see the way clear to give this sentiment 
an additional impetus by publishing the above facts 
in your columns, and thereby induce action among 
the Friends in the East, I think the sentiment may 
gain more leverage still. 


Lincoln, Neb. Cuarves H. Sarcent. 








EASTON AND GRANVILLE HALF YEARLY 
MEETING. 


Easton and Granville Half Yéarly Meeting was 
held at Granville, N. Y., Fifth month 19th, 20th and 
2 bst. 
on Seventh-day afternoon. On First-day two public 
meetings were held: at 11 a.m. and 3 p.m. We were 
favored with the company of Joel Borton, of Woods- 
town, N. J. In the morning he preached from the 
words, “ This is life eternal, that they might know 
thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou 
hast sent.” All who meet together for religious ser- 
vices do so because they are desirous of finding the 
way of life. In our waiting time of silence we may 
be prepared to hear the voice of God and to obey it. 

In all the ages of the world men and women have 
found in silent meditation and waiting the life work 
required of them and the strength to do it. 

But the silence should be not only outward, but of 
the mind as well, that our thoughts may be centered 
upon Him who is ever waiting to reveal Himself to 
us, if we are but willing to receive Him. Life, if 
lived normally, should be a continuous growth from 
infancy to old age, and should grow brighter forever, 
for the life which God breathed into us is eternal. 


The meeting of ministers and elders was held. 


Here is where we should become prepared for a 
brighter life beyond the grave. Though we make 
mistakes, we should not become discouraged nor give 
way to despair. Our most discouraging experiences 
may work for us a greater blessing by aiding our 
development. God’s love for us is that of a parent 
for his children. As in the spring time, we see life 
bursting forth and developing even to perfection, so 
may our human lives develop naturally and rightly. 
The only Way to do this is to teach our children to do 
their very best always, and above all to know God. 
Too many do not know him; they think of him as one 
afar off when he is the very power of our life. If 
we will only be willing to let him work in us and be 
what he desires us to be, we shall develop even as a 
beautiful flower unto perfection, and will fill the 
places we occupy with the fragrance of a true, beau- 
tiful life. Jesus said, “ Let your light shine.” The 
voice we hear speaks within us. We know he is in 
all life, and we shall not taste of death, but when 
what we eall death comes to us we shall enter upon a 
higher life. Tennyson’s poems prove that he realized 
the nearness of God’s presence. The truths of scrip- 
ture, if only lived out, would enable us to be masters 
of all our powers, making them a blessing to us in- 
stead of a curse. We should study the life of Jesus 
Christ, and endeavor as much as possible to make our 
lives like his. He told of a traveler who carried a 
New Testament with him, and, in reply to the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ What has he left you?” said, ““ Manifold more 
in this present world, and in that which is to come 
eternal life.” Our prayer should be, “ Lord, make 
me to know mine end and the measure of my days, 
what it is that I may know how frail Iam.” God in 
his wisdom has made our future a sealed book to us, 
but if we trust him our lives will be a perfect infold- 
ing of Christian experience. In overcoming the lit- 
tle trials of daily life we shall at last obtain a great 
victory. 

Aaron Flansburg exhorted all to be and not to 
seem, as it is not by appearances, but by their fruits 
that individuals or societies must be judged. G. 
Myron Allen expressed his unity with the words of 
Joel Borton. The meeting closed with a prayer by 
Joel Borton. 

Many not members were present at the afternoon 
meeting. Joel Borton preached on the necessity of 
obtaining spiritual food for the soul, and said that 
seeking this, under whatever form of religious ser- 
vice, is the highest object in life. Sectarian walls are 
breaking down, and a spirit of brotherly love and 
charity ever becoming more prominent. The world is 
growing better, and will continue to do so, as this is 
God’s plan in all things. If we obey the command, 
‘“ Consider now thy creator in the days of thy youth,” 
ete., we will build on the true foundation, and be 
what he would have us to be—next to the angels. 
He has made us “ a little lower than the angels.” He 
values our lives. Jesus said, “ What shall it profit a 
man if he gain the whole world and lose his own life.” 
He spoke of the friendship which must have existed 
between John the Baptist and Jesus. He objected to 


no mode of baptism any might choose, but felt that 
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for himself there was but the one—the baptism of 
the Spirit, and referred to an eminent Baptist min- 
ister who always told those he baptized that the out- 
ward rite was nothing in itself without the inward ex- 
perience. Jesus proclaimed his work in the quota- 
tion of Isaiah’s prophecy, “ The spirit of the Lord 
is upon me,” ete. Jesus gives us the keynote of all 
Christian service in the Sermon on the Mount. 

Jesus said, “ My doctrine is not mine, but his that 
sent me ”; and again, “ He that doeth his will shall 
know of the doctrine, whether it be of God or 
whether I speak of myself.” 

Is it worth while to be strictly honest? Is it worth 
while to live a moral life? Yes, but it is of much 
more importance to live that which is higher than the 
moral—the Christian life. Some people claim to be 
sanctified, beyond the power of sin, but we need to 
keep constant watch even as Jesus commanded his 
disciples, 

Is it worth while to abstain from those things 
which dethrone reason, which make us slaves to tem- 
per or other passions? If we live the only life worth 
while, we shall be masters of ourselves, of that “ un- 
ruly member” which in anger speaks the unholy 
word, or the unkind words that, like a knife, cut the 
hearts of loved ones. We should care for our bodies 
that old age may be strong, noble and attractive. No 
age is exempt from a call to a higher life. Must not 
heaven need children also to make it attractive? He 


gave us the beautiful story of the child who sought a 
leaf from the tree of life to heal his sister, who lay 


at the point of death. The angel sentinel asked him 
if he could promise that his sister should never want, 
never suffer pain, nor be treated unkindly. When 
the child could not promise, he was allowed to look 
into the garden of God, and what he saw caused him 
to exclaim, “I no longer want the leaf. O that I 
might enter there also! ” 

May we so direct our lives that we may go to our 
loved ones in the “ Garden of God.” 

Philip Dorland urged parents to be faithful, and 
paid a tribute to his mother’s teachings. The meet- 
ing closed with prayer by Aaron Flansburg. 

At the meeting Second-day morning there were 
several short communications, and Joel Borton spoke 
of the strength that is in unity, and of the united ef- 
forts of the churches in different lines. Also the 
branches of our own yearly meetings, and what they 
stand for—direct revelation. 

We should not be discouraged because we are few, 
but remember that One—Jesus of Nazareth—was 
the fountain head and organizer of Christianity 
against the organized and unorganized forces of the 
world under Roman government. One by one he 
called the twelve and the seventy, and now the Chris- 
tian religion penetrates to the remotest corners of the 
earth. 

If the few in our meetings are faithful there may 
not be so many silent meetings, but communications 
which, though short, will be alive. 

The worst side of life must be examined if we 
would help such. We must go to them, for they will 
not come to us, feeling themselves all unworthy. Our 


own sins of commission or omission call forth the feel- 
ing of guilt, even like that of the child who has acted 
contrary to its parents’ wishes. But every one— 
even the older ones—may commence life anew if they 
will, for our Father stands ever ready to forgive and 
to help. 

Though we lose much if we wait until the eleventh 
hour to come to him and obey his will, yet he refuses 
none who come to him. 

He gave a vivid picture of the woman who, against 
all the customs of her time and people, pressed 
through the throng to touch the hem of the Master’s 
garment, and of his beautiful compassion for her. 
By his recognition of woman Jesus raised her out of 
the low condition she had oceupied, and the spirit of 
the Christian religion has placed her where she stands 
to-day, and as Chrstianity advances, woman’s position 
advances with it. He closed with an exhortation to 
learn what the Father would have us to do, and then, 
in the spirit of Christ to do it. 

After business session, the meeting adjourned. 
Much expression was given to the feeling of thankful- 
ness that Joel Borton was with us at this time. His 
words of inspiration and encouragement will not soon 
be forgotten by the members of our little meeting, 
and strangers who were present with us expressed 
their appreciation of and sympathy with the truths 
they had been privileged to listen to. It was with a 
feeling of thankfulness and uplift of spirit that the 
meeting closed. L. J. M. 


A SOCIAL GATHERING. 


The gathering on the lawn of Sweet Water Shore, 
at Riverton, N. J., on Seventh-day, the 26th, was 
much enjoyed by those present, some one hundred 
adults and about twenty children. 

The address of Samuel S. Ash was full of interest. 
He stated that his first call to the serious side of life 
was caused by the sudden death of his cousin, Samuel 
Shinn. His first appearance in a religious way was 
a prayer at his mother’s grave. He stated that for all 
his years of public service he had been well repaid, 
but he considered he had been able to render very 
little service. He encouraged all to be true to their 
best consciousness, no matter what the opinion of 
friends, relatives or neighbors. 

The address of Dr. Sarah Eavenson was indeed a 
treat, telling of the early days of the peace move- 
ment, when the thought or idea was entirely beyond 
the comprehension of the press and public, many in- 
deed claiming that the idea of peace was irreligious, 
as there had always been war in the Old Testament 
times. 

The address of Richard Cadbury, Jr., a young stu- 
dent, only 20 years of age, who told of his winter’s 
work at Woodbrooke, England, was full of interest. 
He stated that perhaps the most helpful feature was 
the devotional meeting every morning at 9 o’clock, 
when all were encouraged to take part. 

Ernest Cotterell gave some amusing anecdotes of 
English Friends. 
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The paper of Sarah W. Conrow was full of earnest 
thought. She said that our present outlook was as 
full of noble opportunities as ever was the past, this 
quotation from Browning is typical of t he whole 
paper: 
Truth is within ourselves, it takes no rise 
From outward things; what e’er you may believe 
There is an inmost center in us all 
Where truth abides. 
The exercises were concluded by an earnest tribute 
to the value of the life and ministry of Samuel S. 
Ash by Catharine Shipley. D. 


MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. 


I fully endorse the article in the issue of FRrenps’ 
INTELLIGENCER of Third month 31st, on “‘ Marriage 
and Divorce,” by Jesse W. Phillips. His quotation 
from the Discipline is strong and clear against di- 
vorce, “ but a legal separation without divorce may 
be allowed in extreme cases.”” Our sympathies with 
those who find themselves unhappy in the marriage 
relation should be of a sort to strengthen and not 
weaken them, remembering that happiness is the prod- 
uct of adherence to duty and a thoughtful concern for 
the welfare of those associated with us. There are in- 
stances where patient effort to fulfill their solemn 
promises has in the end brought harmony out of dis- 
cord, resulting in the building up of character, which 
would seem to be the purpose of our life here. 

The testimony of the Society in relation to the sa- 
credness of the marriage tie must be maintained in- 
violate if the Society is to continue to hold the re- 
spect of its members or of the world, which is groping 
for light on this most vital question. 

A book by Dr. Peabody, of Harvard, entitled 
“ Jesus Christ and the Social Question,” has an in- 
teresting chapter on the family on this subject, and 
in two lectures by Felix Adler, before the Ethical 
Society of New York, a dignified and far-reaching 
stand is presented. 

Susan Dittwyn Wuarton. 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 
IN THE SHENANDOAH VALLEY. 

Leaving the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting in the 
midst of its interesting sessions, we wended our way 
on Fifth month 16th to Virginia, to meet and mingle 
with the Friends in the Shenandoah Valley, who 
maintain our principles and testimonies in the meet- 
ings at Winchester and Hopewell. During a five 
days’ visit seven meetings were attended, and nine- 
teen families were seen in their homes. In making 
these visits carriage rides aggregating upwards of 60 
miles were taken. There are wide spaces separating 
the Friends in the valley, but, as the roads in the 
main are good, keeping in touch with each other is not 
particularly difficult, and the Friends seem to main- 
tain a good degree of social and religious fellowship. 


On Fifth month 17th, the mid-week meeting at 
Hopewell was attended. By the way, this meeting will 
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be laid down from this date, the Quarterly Meeting 
having approved such a proposition. While local in- 
dustrial and social conditions seem to make this action 
necessary and expedient, there is every reason why 
some substitute should be provided, to make good 
the loss that must be sustained by the change. The 
same suggestion applies to other neighborhoods 
where the mid-week meeting in the day time can no 
longer be held in the life. In all these places an even- 
ing meeting, possibly held in some Friends’ house, 
and so conducted as to satisfy both spiritual and social 
need, is desirable. In the evening of the same day a 
meeting was held in the meeting house in Winches- 
ter, the topic under discussion being “ The Funda- 
mental Principles of the Society of Friends.” A pre- 
siding elder and a minister of the Methodist Church, 
South, were in the audience, as well as many others 
not in membership with us. On Seventh-day after- 
noon the Fairfax Quarterly Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders assembled at Hopewell. While the meeting 
was not large, it gave attention to live concerns and 
interesting Society problems. 
% % # 

On First-day morning the public meeting for wor- 
ship was held in Winchester,the commodious meeting 
house being filled with Friends and other interested 
persons. At 2 o’clock the First-day School Associa- 
tion met, and furnished more than an hour of helpful 
exercise, consisting of readings, recitations, and three 
original papers. In the evening, at 8 o’clock, a meet- 
ing was held in Stein’s Union Chapel, two miles out 
of Winchester, Until last year the meeting on Quar- 
terly Meeting First-day was held at Hopewell, but a 
promiscuous crowd had made a picnic of the occasion, 
accompanied by more or less disorder and disturb- 
ance. The change was made to Winchester to avoid 
this unfriendly feature of the meeting. One is al- 
most inclined to wish that an attempt had been made 
to hold a meeting in the yard for the thousand or 
more people who could not possibly get into the meet- 
ing house. It is possible that under right conditions 
those who had assembled for a mere frolic, might 
have remained to consider more serious and spiritual 
things. 

On Second-day, at 10 o’clock, the regular session of 
Fairfax Quarterly Meeting was held at Hopewell, an 
interesting and interested company being assembled. 
The meeting was depressed by the enforced absence 
of David Branson and Tacy Dooing Branson, on ac- 
count of severe illness. They are concerned and ser- 
viceable members of Hopewell meeting, and the quar- 
terly meeting approved a minute of love and sym- 
pathy to be sent tothem. There was much considera- 
tion in the meeting of matters tending to increase life 
and interest in the Society. There were several 
Friends present from Washington, Alexandria, Goose 
Creek and Waterford, those from the latter places 
making overland trips by wagon, as did the fathers in 
generations gone. 

+ = & 

Nearly every rod of land in this section was part 

of a battle ground or a manceuvering ground during 
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the civil war. While the war lasted industry lan- 
guished, the young men were refugees from the con- 
scripting officer, a general devastation illustrating the 
waste and wickedness of war characterized the whole 
region. The recuperation since the conflict, however, 
has been remarkable. General impoverishment has 
given place to a general prosperity. Fortunes have 
been made, farms rejuvenated, and a better industrial 
order has done its work so well that about all the 
superficial scars of war left are abandoned earth- 
works and dilapidated forts. 


+ & & 


We enter the valley at Harper’s Ferry, made mem- 
orable by the John Brown raid in 1859. In fact, this 
is the one event which makes the little hamlet 
famous. Those who never heard of the conquests of 
contending brigades during the civil war, which took 
place near the Ferry, are well reminded of that ill- 
starred venture for the freedom of a race, which cost 
its leading spirit his life. Twelve miles below Har- 
per’s Ferry is Charlestown, where John Brown was 
hanged. The old court house in which the famous 
trial, very one-sided, but very decisive in its results, 
was held, is still standing, and in plain view of the 
traveler on board the train. Few tragedies so small at 
their beginning were so mighty at the last as this 
John Brown raid. 

The days of our visit pass all too quickly. We 
leave the Friends in the valley more closely kept in 
our heart’s memory than before, and with the hope 


that again we may enjoy that hospitality and fellow- 
ship, whose center is sincerity, and whose influence 


is love. ‘These Friends are the salt of their part of 
the earth, and we believe that this salt will never lose 


its savor. H. W. W. 


BOOKS AND READING. 


Two of Prof. Starr’s books have reached me from 
Open Court Publishing Company. One of these is 
“ Readings from Modern Mexican Authors.” It is 
anu extremely interesting volume, and puts us into a 
literary acquaintance with our southern neighbors. 
The other volume is a discussion of the Ainu Group 
at the St. Louis Exposition. There was so much of 
the side show at that exposition (that is, we had to 
pay extra for everything worth seeing) that I get 
more satisfaction out of this book than I did from 
what I saw. You need to buy with it Miss Bird’s 
book on the Ainus, and then you will have an oppor- 
tunity to study the most remarkable race now exist- 
ing on the globe—a white people, mark you, sur- 
rounded by the yellow folk; and who are they? They 
constitute a peaceful race, with customs in many cases 
very admirable and beautiful. Evidently their civ- 
ilization dates back of the prose era; into that past 
when people sang more and communicated like the 
birds. The Greeks communicated in this way, and 
wrote their philosophy in poetry until after Thales, 
about seven hundred years before Christ.—JL. P. 
Powell, in Unity. 
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THE FERNS. 
Deep in the woodland glen 
The earth is white with snow, 
And by the frozen brook, 
With cowled heads bending low, 
As if in prayer devout, 
With mantles white and straight, 
Like monks in silent row, 
The ferns of winter wait! 


Deep in the woodland glen 

The old earth wakes from sleep; 

The brooks with laugh and song 
Spring down from steep to steep. 

A gallant band of knights, 

With pennons floating free, 

Stand where the white monks stood, 
A brave Green Company! 


—Ella F. Mosby, in Every Other Sunday. 


BIRTHS. 


IRISH.—At their home, 417 West 150th Street, New York 
city, Fifth month 23d, 1906, to Willis and Edna E. U. Irish, a 
son, who is named Everett Underhill Irish. 


SEAMAN.—At New Durham, New Jersey, Fifth month 16th, 
1906, to Charles F. and Lulu M. Seaman, a son, who is named 
James. 


DEATHS. 
CHAPMAN.—In Wrightstown, Pa., on 
1906, Isaac Chapman, in his 87th year. 


FARQUHAR.—At his home, in York, Pa., on Second-day, 
Fifth month 14th, 1906, B. Hallowell Farquhar, in the 66th 
vear of his age. A sweet spirit who loved his friends and was 
beloved by them. 


Fifth month 14th, 


KNIGHT.—At the home of her son-in-law, Joel H. De Victor, 
4725 Baltimore Avenue, Philadelphia, Fifth month 14th, 1906, 
Elizabeth, widow of Daniel Knight, aged 76 years; a member 
of Byberry Friends’ Meeting. 

LLOYD.—Passed on to the higher life, at her home in West 
Philadelphia, Third month 29th, 1906, Hannah B. Lloyd, daugh- 
ter of Hugh and Sidney Lloyd, of Darby, Pa. Hannah B. Lloyd 
was not a member of Friends, but had been a regular attender 
at West Philadelphia for many years, and was deeply inter- 
ested in the Friends’ Home for Children at 4011 Aspen Stret, 


SKILLIN.—Amelia Skillin, daughter of Sarah E. Skillin, of 
Hempstead, L. I., entered the higher life Fifth month 4th, 1906. 
While ever seeking the highest and noblest ideals, she was en- 
abled to bear her long illness with remarkable patience and 
cheerfulness, and a beautiful thoughtfulness for the comfort 
and happiness of those around her. 


FRANCES LINTON SHARPLESS. 


A few lines in loving memory of the college life of Frances 
Linton Sharpless. As a student she was sincere and honest in 
the pursuit of knowledge. Her ideals were high and she strove 
earnestly to attain them. She became an influence of life and 
light and sunshine in the class of which she was a member. 
As a comrade she was responsive, joyful and hopeful. She was 
a lover of nature. The daily walk, after college hours, through 
fields and woods and over country byways, was a great delight 
to her, and at such times her conversation was sparkling with 
wit and humor and keen enjoyment of the hour. She was be- 
loved and respected by her classmates and by the members of 
the Faculty. All who came in her presence felt the gentle in- 
fluence of her serene and womanly character. L, P.M. 

Fifth month 22d, 1906. 
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NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Committee, to visit the 
smaller branches, will attend meetings as follows: Sixth month 
3, 1906, 3 p.m., appointed meeting, Radnor; Sixth month 17th, 
10.30 a.m., Haverford; Seventh month Ist, 10 a.m., Valley; Sev- 
enth month 8th, 11 a.m., Reading; Seventh month 22d, 10.30 
a.m., Schuylkill; Eighth month 5th, 10.30 a.m., Merion. 


Aquita J. LINvILL, Clerk. 


A religious meeting will be held at Friends’ Home for Chil- 
dren, 4011 Aspen Street, Philadelphia, Sixth month 3d, 1906, at 
3 p.m. This is the last meeting until Tenth month next. 
Mother’s Day for Peace will be commemorated at the same 
time. All are welcome. 


The next issue of the British Friend, an enlarged one, will 
contain a full account of London Yearly Meeting of the Society 
of Friends, and will appear as soon as possible after that event 
is over, probably not later than the 10th of Sixth month. Or- 
ders for extra copies can be sent to the FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 
office. 


At the meeting at Solebury, Pa., on First-day, the 27th, 
there was a fair attendance for a stormy day. William J. Mac- 
Watters, of Philadelphia, spoke upon the miracle of the loaves 
and the fishes as recorded in the fourteenth chapter of Mat- 
thew. The session of the First-day school was most interest- 
ing, the feature being a presentation account of the seeds and 
plants of the Bible by two young Friends of the school. Dur- 
ing the giving of sentiments Reuben Price advocated the adop- 
tion of a plan whereby the scholars be urged to select their own 
sentiments—“ encourage individuality.” William MacWatters 
closed the exercises by a short talk upon the mission of Jesus 
as a child—* Wist ye not that I must be about my Father’s 
business.” 








COMMENCEMENT AT ABINGTON. 

The date of the commencement at Abington Friends’ School 
has been changed to Sixth month 20th, the later date having 
been made necessary by the recent unexpected closing of the 
school for a week. 

The graduating class will number four students—J. Frank 
Gaskill, Henrietta L. Dickensheets, Mary L. Hallowell and Es- 
ther L. Potts. Two members of the class will continue study 
as student at Swarthmore College, and one will take up a 
course at a normal school. 

The address at the commencement will be delivered by Dr. 
James T. Young, Director of the Wharton School of Finance 
and Economy, at the University of Pennsylvania. The class 
day exercises will immediately follow the commencement. 

The faculty of the school for the coming school year is as 
follows: Louis B. Ambler, A.M. (University of Pennsylvania) , 
principal; Rachel S. Martin, M.E. (West Chester State Normal 
School), principal of primary department; Fred. B. Limerick, 
A.B. (Princeton), Latin, Greek, mathematics; John M. Fry 
(Graduate West Chester Normal School), science, manual 
training; May E. Stevenson (Graduate School of Industrial 
Art), drawing, painting, modeling; Elizabeth W. Jackson, 
A.B. (Swarthmore), assistant in primary; English; Urania 
Matz (Leffson-Hillé Conservatory), instrumental music; 
Rachel Robinson, A.B. (Swarthmore), French, German, history; 
Alda D. Leaw, matron. The teacher in charge of the work in 
reading, literature and girls’ gymnasium has not yet been ap- 
pointed. 








SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY 
COMMENCEMENT. 

The annual commencement of Swarthmore Preparatory 
School will occur at 10.30 a.m., Friday, June 8th. Six members 
of the class will deliver short orations. Various pupils of the 
school will render musical parts. The commencement address 
will be delivered by Dr. Robert Ellis Thompson, of Central High 
School, Philadelphia. The class will number sixteen members, 
and the following will deliver orations: Ethel M. Albertson, 
Westbury Station, N. Y.; Frank F. Bell, Bristol, Pa.; Marian 
Fronfield, Media, Pa.; William A. Hamill, Woodbury, N. J.; 
Mary Truman, Swarthmore, Pa.; Margaret C. Hall, Swarth- 
more, Pa. 


SCHOOL 


GERMANTOWN FRIENDS’ SCHOOL. 


The Friends’ School, Green Street, Germantown, is this week 
issuing its catalogue for the coming year, 1906-1907, the fall 
term beginning on Ninth month 18th. 

Owing to impaired health, Elizabeth M. Roberts, who for 
many years has so acceptably filled the position of principal, 
retires from active service and is succeeded by Anna Lewis 
Garrett, formerly of the Darby School. 

The list of teachers contains the name of three Swarthmore 
graduates, and the College preparatory class, begun last year, 
will again be under the immediate supervision of Harriet 
Frazier Head, formerly of Mrs. Head’s School, Germantown. 

The Germantown School carries its pupils from kindergarten 
to college, and applications for admission should be made be- 
fore Sixth month 15th, if possible, to Anna Lewis Garrett, 
principal, at the school. 

Catalogues may be had at the school, or at Friends’ Book 
Association, Fifteenth and Race Streets. 








LOCUST VALLEY. 

Edward F. Bigelow, Ph.D., one of our most popular editors 
and lecturers along natural history lines, made his annual visit 
to Friends’ Academy, Locust Valley, L. I., this week. Arriving 
at the school First-day evening he attended the song service 
and religious exercises. Second-day morning he addressed the 
pupils in opening exercises and gave some advice in regard to 
nature work. He spent the forenoon with the lower inter- 
mediate pupils, walking in the woods and watching and exam- 
ining the birds. The afternoon was similarly spent in the 
woods with the entire school. During the afternoon, when all 
were quiet listening to the birds, Dr. Bigelow recited a poem 
by Van Dyke and one by Shaw, and gave a very appropriate 
short address on the benefits to be derived from quiet indi- 
vidual study and communion with nature. He emphasized the 
uplifting influence of silent meditation. A number of photo- 
graphs of the pupils were taken in the woods. These will be 
used to illustrate a book Dr. Bigelow is publishing entitled 
“School Out-of-Doors.” 

In the evening Dr. Bigelow gave a very interesting lecture on 
“Birds.” This was illustrated with excellent colored slides. 
All were surprised and delighted with the pictures of bird 
families. 








SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


Professor Foulet, of Bryn Mawr College, gave an address in 
Parrish Hall on the 22d instant under the auspices of the 
French department. Professor Foulet spoke in French, his 
subject being “ La Fontaine Jugé par Jean Jacques Rousseau.” 

On Fourth-day afternoon the Phenix Cup sports were held 
on Whittier Field. The meet was won by the senior class, the 
juniors being second, the freshmen third and the sophomores 
fourth. 

In the evening a joint concert was given by the Girls’ Glee 
and Men’s Musical Clubs in Parrish Hall. They presented the 
following enjoyable program: 

“Good-night, Beloved, Good-night,” Shattuck, Combined 
Clubs; “ Poppies,” More, Mandolin Club; “’Tis Morn,” Geibel, 
Girls’ Glee Club; song, selected, Male Quartette; march, Orien- 
tale, Weaver, Mandolin Club; “ Mulligan’s Musketeers,” Atkin- 
son, Men’s Glee Club; “In Old Madrid,” Trotére Garcia, Girls’ 
Glee Club; tenor solo, selected, Mr. Rowlands; “ Beauty’s 
Eyes,” Tosti-Parks, Men’s Glee Club; “Silver Heels,” Mando- 
lin Club; “ The Parting Kiss,” Pinsuti, Mixed Double Quar- 
tette; “The Arion Waltz,” Vogel; “ Alma Mater,” Combined 
Clubs. 

On Sixth-day the Men’s Musical Clubs left for a two-days’ 
trip south. That evening they gave a concert at Sandy Spring, 
Md., and Seventh-day evening at Mt. Washington, Md. At 
both places they were royally entertained. 

The lacrosse team met defeat at Mt. Washington on Seventh- 
day at the hands of Mt. Washington Club by the score of 8-3. 

At meeting on First-day Dr. Joseph Walton, of George 
School, gave a strong plea for greater faith in the Heavenly 
Father. R. G T. 








THE ANSWER. 
Awhile I doubted; then I knew 
Not Death but Life is king, 
And they, the brave and wise and true, 
Who cheerful tribute bring; 
Who trusting ever work, and working ever sing. 
ANNA WILDMAN 


Hazleton, Pa. 
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FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The regular meeting of the Literary 
and Social Section of the Young Friends’ Association was held 
Second-day evening, Fifth month 21st. 

Ethel G. Coates reviewed the topics of interest discussed at 
the late yearly meeting. 

A proposition had been made that a general nominating 
committee be appointed to nominate persons for all the com- 
mittees to be appointed during the week. Many thought this 
would save a great deal of time; also that it would bring a 
larger number of members into the practical work of the 
meeting and prevent the appointing of the same ones on the 
several committees. Although a great deal of approval was 
expressed the meeting was not ready to make the change. 

In discussing the George School report, commendation was 
expressed for Joseph 8. Walton and Deborah Stubbs for the 
Friendly way in which the school was conducted. 

In the reading of the Samuel Jeanes report, many spoke of 
the improved condition of the meeting houses, It was sug- 
gested that when any meeting plans to repair and improve its 
meeting house that it provide for separate class rooms for the 
First-day school. 

Preparation for meeting was urged by several, but this did 
not always seem practical with the many home duties.. 

The answering of the queries brought forth much discussion 
and many suggestions. 

Arthur C. Jackson reviewed the evening meetings. He men- 
tioned the excellent address by Professor Kelly Miller, on 
“The White and the Colored Races in the Northern States,” also 
the meetings on purity and temperance and First-day schools. 

Ada and Emma Paxton entertained us with selections on the 
piano and violin. 

George W. Hagner gave an amusing selection about vaca- 
tion, which we all enjoyed. 

The chairman, Fred. P. Supplee, invited all to remain and 
partake of light refreshments, 

This being our last meeting until next fall the committee 
wish to thank all who have assisted in making the meetings a 
success. H. E. S., Sec. 

QUAKERTOWN, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association met on 
‘the 24th of Fifth month at the home of William and Letitia 
Roberts. In the absence of both president and vice-president, 
Miles Jordan was called to preside. After a few moments of 
silence, the 12th chapter of Romans was read. A letter from 
Friends’ Press Association, of Baltimore, was read and com- 
mented upon. 

It was decided to hold no meeting of the Association during 
the three months of the summer. The regular program was 
then taken up, and a continuation of the introduction by 
Rufus M. Jones to the “ Autobiography of George Fox” was 
read by Melvina Johnson. Its clear exposition of the charac- 
ter of the founder of our Society was much appreciated. 

Current topics were given by E. Irene Meredith and Phebe 
Bewley. An interesting poem was then read by E. Melvina 
Johnson, after which sentiments were given and the adjourn- 
ment was extended to the third Fifth-day in the Ninth 
month. E. F., Corresponding Secretary. 


SoLtesury, Pa.—At the closing session of the Young Friends’ 
Association on First-day, the 13th, Emma A. Fell read the 
Scripture lesson, closing with the promise, “He shall give his 
angels charge over thee, to keep thee.” Walter W. Ely read a 
minute of the last meeting, and Rebecca S. Lownes read ex- 
tracts from the Discipline concerning elders. Martha G. Ely 
read a beautiful poem on “ Immortality.” 

In considering the most important factors in good school 
work R. M. Price said: “Through the children a community 
is largely improved. What we live, not what we believe, 
is the element that counts. Interest must be shown in each 
individual pupil. If you teach any one to think, you are do- 
ing much for the child, more for the adult. Let us have any 
thought that will make us better. Something within us gives 
us the impulse to strive to do better. Much that we do in life 
is the result of impulse. Tact and individual consecrated work 
bring success.” Fannie Cunningham approved of these sug- 
gestions. 

Dr. Marshall thought that example was more than precept. 
A teacher should possess a fine character. Such an instruc- 
tors’ side remarks or bits of wisdom occasionally uttered are 
of more lasting benefit than books on theology and doctrine. 

John S. Williams gave a brief description of Lucy Burd’s 
home school at Fretz, Pa., where fifteen boys, mostly sent by 
the Juvenile Court of Philadelphia, are taught and mothered. 
Practical missionary work for Bucks County Friends would be 
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to give this school money, clothing, bed-clothes, literature and 
such other things as every home needs. 

A letter from the Friends’ Neighborhood Guild at 151 Fair- 
mount Avenue was listened to with interest, and at the close 
of the meeting over eight dollars for its use was placed in the 
hands of Martha B. White, who will also receive and forward 
to the Guild on first trains on each Sixth-day morning any 
contributions of flowers, fruits, vegetables or cash received. 

At the opening session on Tenth month 14th, Mary D. Ely 
will discuss literature; Florence K. Blackfan, discipline ; Weld- 
ing Slack, current events; Fannie Cunningham, history. 

M. A. L. 


HorsHAM, Pa.—The Horsham Young Friends’ Association 
met at Horsham Meeting House Fifth month 27th, 1906. In 
spite of the wet weather, we found quite a number of Abing- 
ton Friends in our midst. ; 

In the absence of ¢he president, the vice-president, Charles 
Paxson, called the meeting to order. Susan H. Jarrett opened 
the meeting, reading the 12th chapter of Luke. 

Evelyn Roberts gave a beautiful recitation. Margaret Mor- 
ris read an account of the life of Louisa J. Roberts, as written 
by Lydia H. Hall. Emma Gaskill read a paper entitled “ Have 
Friends Fulfilled Their Mission?” ‘The paper was very inter- 
esting and called forth remarks from Susan H. Jarrett, Arthur 
Dewees, Louis B. Ambler, Nathan B. Gaskill, and William Sat- 
terthwaite, Jr. The meeting was one of the most interesting 
we have had. 

After the report of the Executive Committee, the call for 
sentiments was responded to. Then followed a few moments’ 
silence, after which the meeting adjourned to meet Sixth 
month 24th, 1906. 

BertHa M. ToMLINSON, Secretary. 
CHARLES PAXxsoON, Vice-President. 

LANGHORNE, Pa.—The last meeting of the season of the 
Langhorne Young Friends’ Association was held on Fifth month 
18th, and was rather slimly attended. Recitations were given 
by Edwin I. Livezey, Jr., and Lillian D. Pryor. 

The paper of the evening, prepared by Samuel C. Eastburn, 
was entitled “The Origin and Progress of Middletown Meet- 
ing.” The beginning of the regularly organized Middletown 
Meeting can be said to be in 1784, one hundred and twenty- 
two years ago, on the evening of Twelfth month Ist, at Nich- 
olas Waln’s. The first meeting house, built in 1690, was called 
the Neshaminy Meeting, but was changed to Middletown after 
the township was laid out in 1692. George Fox visited here on 
one of his visits to America in 1690. A committee having re- 
ported the need of a new meeting house, a new one was built 
where the present meeting house now stands. This was burned 
and the present one built. During the Revolution, tradition 
tells us this house was used as a hospital for soldiers wounded 
at the Battle of Trenton. The bi-centennial was celebrated in 
1890, with a large gathering of Friends whose ancestors had 
built it. 

The annual election of officers followed, and musie by Anna 
B. Appleton, C. Grace Marple and Emma M. Hogeland. 

With a few moments’ silence the meeting adjourned to meet 
on Ninth month 2\Ist. MARION NEWBOLD OsMOND, Sec. 


Ristne Sun, Mp.—A special meeting of West Nottingham 
Young Friends’ Association was held on the 13th inst., which 
was opened by the president reading the 19th Psalm. 

Eleanor Wood, of George School, was then introduced, who 
addressed the meeting on the Woodbrooke movement in Eng- 
land. She said this great work or movement that is now 
reaching out in so many directions is interesting because it 
represents an idea, and because of the things that have grown 
out of it. About fifteen years ago a conference was held at Man- 
chester, England, when the question arose as to whether lib- 
erty should or could be extended for the scientific study of 
things of the Bible with a free and open mind. After the hold- 
ing of the third conference, which proved so helpful and in- 
spiring, it was surprising to find how many were really eager 
for just such an opportunity, whereby they might be better 
fitted for the giving forth of a known message. Friends had 
no idea, however, of establishing a theological institute, but a 
place where any one, whether a graduate of any institution or 
otherwise, might come and be instructed. Free speech is ab- 
solutely granted. It was also explained how the Friends in 
England about fifty years ago organized adult classes for the 
benefit of those not having had the advantages of a public 
school system. Out of these classes have developed social 
clubs, mutual benefit clubs, etc. To-day 60,000 men belong to 
these clubs, and as there are only 18,000 Friends in England 
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they come in touch with more people than in any other way. 
For instance, in these clubs some man is asked or appointed 
to talk on some secular subject, should he be a bricklayer, 
let it be along that line, and although not accustomed to 
speaking in public, and almost before he is aware of it, through 
the exercise of thought, he has portrayed a little sermon out 
of his every-day work. The thought was suggested why can- 
not those living in small towns or villages organize just such 
clubs, and provide reading rooms especially for those who con- 
gregate on store porches and street corners to come and be 
uplifted, mentally and socially. Altogether the afternoon 
meeting was felt to have been most helpful and inspiring. 


L. J. R., Cor. Sec. 


PASADENA, CAL.—A regular meeting of the Y. F. A. was held 
at the home of John Griest, Fifth month 6th. It was opened 
by the reading of the seventh chapter of Corinthians. In the 
absence of Helen Taylor the fourteenth lesson of the Friends’ 
Christian History series was read by the clerk. Frances Wal- 
ter compared the Arminians’ studies with what is known as 
modern higher criticism. The Arminians studied the Scriptures 
for creeds and doctrines, the higher criticism students, for his- 
torical facts and from a literary point of view. Mary Marotz 
answered the question, “Is Arminianism a system of ethics or 
religion?” It is a system of religion or it would never have 
stood. It taught atonement through Christ, the possibility of 
relaxing from grace, and was a practical system of religion. 
Anna Duncan spoke of the debt of John Wesley to Arminian- 
ism. In his student days he belonged to a band of students 
who followed the teachings of Arminius. Sara Griest read an 
interesting paper on the “Arguments for and against the 
Freedom of the Human Will.” A strong argument for the free- 
dom of the will is found in Chrisf’s teaching, “ Ye cannot serve 
two masters, choose ye one.” This paper was followed by an 
interesting discussion. Alice Lewis gave a brief outline of the 
Belgiac Confession. A letter from George Newbolt to the As- 
sociation was read. Sentiments were given, and after a brief 
silence the meeting adjourned. 


Mary S. Howe, Assistant Clerk. 


CORNWALL, N. Y.—The Friends’ Association met at the home 
of J. Q. Brown, Fifth month 20th. William B. Cocks, presi- 
dent, opened the meeting by reading the one hundred and 
twenty-first Psalm. 

Gilbert T. Cocks, secretary, read the minutes of last meet- 
ing, which was held at the home of Mary A. Cocks, Vine Brook. 
A paper by Elizabeth K. Seaman, entitled “ Wherefore,” fol- 
lowed. The thought considered was, “ What is the real pur- 
pose of human life? ” 

Blanche E. Brown read the report of the Press Committee 
of Baltimore Yearly Meeting. It awakened great interest. 
Blanche E. Brown, Marianna Seaman, Edmund Cocks and Gil- 
bert T. Cocks were appointed to represent this Association on 
the lines indicated by this report. 

A series of questions from the Committee on Advancement 
of Friends’ Principles then claimed the attention of the meet- 
ing. 

J. Quimby Brown, Mary W. Cocks, James Seaman, Charles 
C. Cocks and others took an active part in the discussion of 
different subjects as presented. The meeting was well attend- 
ed and full of interest throughout. The next meeting to be 
held at the home of James Seaman on Sixth month 17th. 


E. K. S., Cor. Sec. 
a 
————=_ 


At a recent congress of schoolmasters and mistresses in 
Milan, Italy, those present pledged themselves to do all in their 
power to form the consciences of their pupils in relation to the 
subject of peace and international good-will, to the end that 
the triumph of the principles of peace might no longer be the 
dream of a few, but the fervent desire of all—Advocate of 
Peace. 


But the bar is built of the little grains; 

And the little flowers make the meadows gay; 
And the little stars light the heavenly plains; 
And the little hours of each little day 

Give to us all that life contains. 


—Ernest Whitney. 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS, ETC. 


{In sending in notices for the Calendar 
they should be put in the usual form, so 
that they need not be rewritten. They 
must be in not later than Third-day 
morning. } | 

FIRST-DAY MEETINGS. 

Philadelphia— 

Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 a.m. 

Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- 
nue, 11 a.m. 

Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. 

Germantown, 10.30 a.m.;_ First-day 
School, 9.30 a.m. 

Fairhill, Germantown Avenue and Cam- 
bria Streets, 3.30 p.m. 

Frankford, 10.30 a.m.; First-day School, | 
9.15 a.m. | 

Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 
11 a.m. 

Camden, N. J.— 

Market and Cooper Streets, between 
Seventh and Eighth, 10 a.m.; First- 
day School, 1l a.m. (Mid-week meet- 
ing, Fourth-day, at 7.30 p.m.) 

Merion, Pa.— 

10.30 a.m.; visiting Friends are conveyed 
free of charge by hack from Narberth 
Station, on the Main Line, P. R. R. 

New York City.— 

East Fifteenth Street and Rutherfurd 
Place (between Second and Third Ave- | 
nue), at 11 a.m. 

Brooklyn.— 

- ie 

Schermerhorn Street (between Smith 

Street and Boerum Place), 11 a.m. 





Washington City.— 

1811 I Street, Northwest, 11 a.m. 
Chicago.— 

Atheneum Building (26 Van Buren St., 


near Wabash Ave.), at ll a.m. Adult 
class at 10.30 a.m. 





6th mo. 2d (7th-day).— Fair Hill 
First-day School picnic, on Abington 
Meeting House grounds. 


6th mo. 2d. (7th-day).—Mothers’ 
Peace Day, at Garden Lake, N. J., un- 
der care of Pennsylvania Peace Society. 
Basket Lunch. Trains leave Chestnut 
Street wharf at 8, 11 and 1, leaving Gar- 
den Lake at 4.20, 5.38 and 7.11 (subject 
to change). Station is at the foot of 
the lawn. Fare, 52 cents the round trip, 
with no additional expenses. 


6th mo. 3d (lst-day).—Meeting of 
Friends at White Plains, N. Y., at home 
of Elizabeth Komori, 3 Bank Street, at 
11 a.m. 


6th mo. 3d _  (lst-day).—Religious 
meeting at Friends’ Home for Children, 
4011 Aspen Street, West Philadelphia, at 
3 p.m. 


6th mo. 3d (1st-day).—Columbus, 0O., 
Friends’ Association, at home of James 
and Hannah Davis. 


6th mo. 3d (Ist-day).—At Middle- 
town, Delaware Co., Pa., at 3 p.m., a cir- 
cular meeting, under care of a com- 
mittee of Concord Quarterly Meeting. 


6th mo. 3d _  (l1st-day).—Religious 
meeting and Mothers’ Day for Peace at 


Friends’ Home for Children, 4011 Aspen 
Street, Philadelphia, at 3 p.m. 


6th mo. 3d (Ist-day).—Meeting at 
Radnor, Pa., 3 p.m., attended by Phila- 
delphia Quarterly Meeting’s committee. 


6th mo. 4th (2d-day).—Centre Quar- 
terly Meeting, at Fishertown, Bedford 
County, Pa., at 10 a.m.; ministers and 
elders, 7th-day before, at 3 p.m. 


6th mo. 6th (4th-day).—Newtown, 
Bucks County, Pa., Friends’ Association 


(Continued on page iii.) 
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Made from pure 
cream of tartar. 


Safeguards the food 


against alum. 
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Alum baking powders are the greatest 
menacers to of the present day. 
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